THE  KINGS   OF  THE  FRANKS

The family of Clovis, known as the Merovingians, from the name
of a mythical ancestor, was considered sacred in origin, as a token
of which all its members wore their hair long; and it was the only
one which could produce a king acceptable to the Franks. But,
in accordance with the custom of the Frankish people, the heritage
of a king belonged to the whole royal family in common; when
a king had several sons, they divided up his treasure, his fighting-
men, his estates, and his territory; and if these kings died without
an heir, their share of territory went back to the survivor. In 511
Gaul was divided among the four sons of Clovis, and, having been
reunited under Glotaire, the last survivor, was again divided among
the latter's four sons in 560. Hence the rule of the Frankish kings
was not like that of a state governed by a sovereign; there was
never a 'Frankish kingdom5 but only 'kings of the Franks*.

The king, as hereditary war-lord, called up the fighting-men,
who were bound to answer the summons under pain of a very
heavy fine; and he was their leader. Further, he had armed men
(antrustions) attached to his person, who formed his escort (truste)
or were known as his 'people' (leudes). He owned very extensive
domains, formerly belonging to the imperial fisc. But the Franks
were too ignorant and violent to submit to a remote and impersonal
authority, as had been done by subjects accustomed by several
centuries of peace and Roman rule to obey the Government offi-
cials. They could understand none but direct personal relations,
and would obey none but a leader commanding in person. The
province had become too large an area for this type of government;
so the king sent to every city a soldier with the Roman title of
'count' to govern in his name. The count, supported by an armed
escort, policed the land, dispensed justice, led the fighting-men to
join the king's army, and had command of them in time of war,
as well as levying taxes when the king tried to claim them.

French and German scholars have debated whether the king's
power was absolute or limited by the customary law of the country,
and whether this form of government was of Roman or Germanic
origin - the two parties being known as the 'Romanist' and
'Germanist' schools respectively. It is recognized that under
Latin and Germanic names a new system of government had come
into being, as a result of the new conditions under which the
Franks found themselves living when they settled in Roman
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